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The NAM Discusses Teamwork 


The National Association of Manufacturers held its 53d Annual Congress of American Industry 
in New York, Dec. 1-3, 1948. About 3,000 of its 16,000 members attended. The program in- 
cluded formal addresses, visual presentations, and pane! and round-table dicussions, related to the 
general theme, “'Teamwork—for a Better Tomorrow for Everybody.” Our quotations are mainly 
from addresses made by NAM officers and members; also from resolutions adopted by Congress.’ 


The general theme, according to the program, included 
teamwork among the nations, between industry and goy- 
ernment, between management and labor, and between 
industry and the public. 


International Relations 


Paul G. Hoffman, president-on-leave of Studebaker 
Corporation and administrator of the ECA, emphasized 
that the Foreign Assistance Act directed that our grants 
and loans “be so employed that the nations” of Western 
Europe “would become self-sustaining prior to the termi- 
nation of the aid program” in June 1952. “Our dollars 
are going out under a planned program so to help the 
Europeans to help themselves that they will not need our 
further assistance.” It was proposed to meet the need of 
buyers, “unable to purchase the food, raw materials, and 
machinery needed for rehabilitation because these essen- 
tials could be obtained only in the Western Hemisphere 
and only for dollars” and of governments “unable to carry 
on desperately needed recovery projects because they did 
not have either the dollars or the local currency to pay 
for them. They could not obtain even the needed local 
currency except by imposing taxes so onerous that reviv- 
ing industry would be crushed by them. . . . For each 
dollar . . . that the U. S. Government pays out, mostly 
to Americans, for commodities needed for European re- 
covery, foreigners pay an equivalent amount of their own 
currency into a government fund that is used exclusively 
to speed their national recovery. 

“Thus, while U. S. dollars have been used to finance 


1It should be noted, however, that the program included also 
addresses by Secretary Charles Sawyer of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Commissioner Lawrence C. Kingland of the U. S. 
Patent Office, General Joseph T. McNarney of the Air Materiel 
Command, Walter L. Judd and Clarence J. Brown of the House 
of Representatives, Spruille Braden (formerly) of the U. S. De- 
partment of State, Rev. Norman V. Peale, Vice President Robert 
L. Garner of International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, former President Joseph M. Dodge of American Bankers 
Association, Vice President Matthew Woll of the A. F. of L, 
Professors Leo Wolman and C. Lowell Harriss of Columbia 
University, Professor Robert K. Burns of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Robert A. Millikan of California Institute of 
Technology. 


shipments of cotton, grain, petroleum, and machinery to 
Italy, for example, those Italian citizens buying these 
products have paid Italian lira into a government fund 
that has been used, by agreement with ECA, to rebuild 
railroads, to drain marshes, to build bridges, to refit 
ocean liners, and so on. Likewise French france counter- 
part funds have been released, in agreement with ECA, 
for the construction of power plants and electric lines 
and for modernizing coal mines.” 

In bilaterial agreements the European countries have 
pledged themselves, in both “general and specific terms, 
to do all that is possible (1) to help themselves and (2) 
to help each other back to recovery. They have pledged 
themselves to increase production, to stabilize currency 
and maintain stable rates of exchange, to balance budgets, 

. and to work with other countries toward breaking 
down public and private barriers to trade, and towards 
increasing the interchange of goods and services among 
them. . . . These agreements do not give us the right to 
dictate to nations as to their form of economic organiza- 
tion. As long as they remain free nations, with a free 
ballot, the kind of economic organization under which 
they operate is their business. . . . Our only concern is 
whether the use to which our dollars are put produces 
maximum results in terms of recovery. I happen to 
believe that our economic system, on the basis of its 
record, is the best system on earth; but that does not give 
me the right to attempt to force it on any other nation. 
. . . Our success will be measured not by the number of 
dollars we are paid back, but by the degree of recovery 
that Europe attains.” 


Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board of General 
Electric Company, is also chairman of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, set up recently by Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Paul Hoffman and including 21 representa- 
tives of British and American management and labor. 
He reported that the Council found among the. [ritish 
labor members “complete agreement” on the “importance 
of increasing productivity— ... output per man-hour— 
and willingness to cooperate to that end.” [Te added that 
“this unanimity ... is recent in origin and has not yet 
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filtered down . . . to the level of the shop steward and 
the district secretary,” but “a change of attitude at the 
shop level is in the process and should produce important 
re-ults.” The American members agreed on “three basic 
observations.” They found (1) the level of mechaniza- 
tion in British industry obviously and substantially below 
our own—only about half as much industrial power 
available per worker; (2) the gap in efficiency between 
the best British plants and the medium or poor ones 
wider than in America, and a larger proportion in the 
latter classes; and (3) the working speed of British 
labor and the physical energy expended by workers ap- 
parently equal, in the main, to what one finds in well- 
operated American plants, though the output per worker 
is less. The British worker “works a 44-hour week and 
applies himself more energetically than we had been led 
to believe.” Various procedures are to be undertaken, 
Mr. Reed stated, to raise the level of productivity. Re- 
sponsible operating officials of the electric power indus- 
tries are to be brought to America to review with experts 
our methods of maintaining full use of generating capacity. 
The less efficient British industrial producers will be ex- 
posed to the methods and practices of the more efficient, 
by conferences, exchange of personnel, and the wider 
use of professional productive engineers. Plant visits by 
British employes to factories in the United States will 
be arranged with assistance from the NAM. 


The resolution on foreign economic aid adopted by the 
Congress commended the work of Administrator Hoffman 
and Ambassador Harriman, but included some misgivings 
in the following statement: 

Economic aid by the United States should be continued only 
(a) if recipient nations utilize such aid primarily to promote 
economic recovery; (b) if they will cooperate with each other 
to promote economic recovery; and (c) if, in reasonable time, 
they show substantial progress in their efforts to achieve such 
recovery. 

The United States Congress should provide in any extension 
of ECA that nations receiving economic aid from the United 
States should not during the period of such aid initiate projects 
which destroy or impair private competitive enterprise. 


Industry and Government 


“The government is in business,” noted Ira Mosher, a 
former president of the NAM. “It has been in business 
a long time. It is going to be in business a long time. 
For purely selfish reasons, businessmen put the govern- 
ment into their businesses, farmers put the government 
into their business, and labor put the government into its 
business. What’s more, the public wants the government 
in business—if you can believe the election results (and 
some folks still don’t). They are the folks who were all 
set to kick the government off the team entirely; you 
know the kind; they still want to argue whether labor 
unions are here to stay.” 

Mr. Mosher, however, emphasized a distinction between 
public “regulation” of private enterprise and govern- 
ment “controls.” He believes such regulatory agencies 
as the ICC, FTC, and SEC “have transgressed more and 
more the boundaries in which they were intended to 
operate.” He does not “believe it is possible to control 
wage rates in peacetime and maintain any semblance of 
democracy,” and therefore, he said, “I do not believe 
you can control prices,” He added that “control of any 
one industry that is important enough to control will 
eventually lead to the control of all industry, all agricul- 
ture, wage rates, the terms and location of employment. 
Partial planning inevitably leads to complete planning 
... to a centralized system, with the state determining 


what things may be produced in what amounts, how 
many people will be employed to produce them, and what 
their reward will be. . The socialized state must 
eventually follow the destruction of competitive business 
by eliminating political, civil, and religious liberty.” It 
“cannot tolerate interference.” 

While it is not possible, he believes, “to make any 
sharp delineation of government participation in the field 
of business” “‘in the realities of today’s world,” he would 
try to keep a line between regulation and control, and 
educate the people to “straight thinking” on this issue. 


George M. Gadsby, president of Utah Power and 
Light Company, quoting from recent writings of Wil- 
liam Vogt, R. M. Salter, and Leonard Engel, also the 
resolutions of the Inter-American Conference on Con- 
servation of Renewable Natural Resources, emphasized 
the importance of conservation of soil and water re- 
sources. He deplored the apparent diversion of govern- 
ment attention from land and water conservation, includ- 
ing soil protection, flood control, and irrigation, to the 
production of nationalized electric power. “Electricity 
is an important but incidental function of conservation, 
and it should be used to reduce the burdensome cost of 
the storage and distribution of water for higher beneficial 
uses by selling it at the highest practical and marketable 
price to local agencies, both public and private, which are 
in the electricity business.” 


Government spending was the theme of another West- 
ern utility official, Lane D. Webber of the Southern 
California Edison Company, chairman of the NAM Gov- 
ernment Spending Committee. He expressed picturesquely 
his view of the current level of government expenditures : 


If there be human “rodents” who disease themselves with 
the philosophy of the “isms’—that government can and should 
do all things for all people; that the individual is not a free 
human being but just a thing of the state; that, notwithstanding 
our attainment of world-envied abundance and contentment there- 
by, individual enterprise is wrong or has failed; that Socialism, 
Collectivism, or Communism promises something better, justify- 
ing abondonment of the here obvious exemplification of individual- 
ism for the elsewhere and everywhere discredited procedures of 
Collectivism—they establish the source of contamination. Then, 
if their fellow-traveling “fleas” bite the selfish, thoughtless, 
thriftless members of society and pressure groups, there are 
begotten colonies of deadly germs menacing to our citizen sov- 
ereignty. If enough of these “fleas” (and one is enough) bite 
enough of our citizens, the remaining units . . . of our body 
politic cannot absorb the poison—particularly if they are phlegmatic 
and sluggish—and an epidemic impends. 

The people are easily intrigued with the thought they should 
have all they can get, that they have not enough, and that gov- 
ernment can give it to them, “for free.” After long years of 
fallacious propaganda that they are deprived of their share by a 
malicious few who exploit them, that they need not exert them- 
selves in and for the greater production of their necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries, that they need only give power, and more 
power to the demagogues who fashioned the false propaganda, 
they are highly susceptible to this poison carried by the “fleas.” 
Hence the epidemic of government spending, . . . resulting in 
bureaucracy—the bubble of bubonic budgets and the swelling no 
glands could absorb... . 

Let’s evaluate the philosophy, purpose, and plunder of these 
who would destroy us, and undertake their political eradication— 
now, not after the plague shall have taken its toll. 


B. E. Hutchinson, of the Chrysler Corporation, a na- 
tional vice president of NAM, discussed ‘Inflation and 
Its Implications” in considerable detail. He spoke of the 
“immediate consequences to industry of the inflation .. . 
already experienced,” among them “the public dissatis- 
faction with rising prices, the recurrent discontent of 
wage earners ..., the increased financial risk inherent in 
inventories and forward purchase commitments .. . 
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and depreciation charges known to be wholly inadequate 
to provide for the replacement of those tools and produc- 
tion facilities now being worn out and obsoleted.” He 
referred also to the ramifying implications of inflation 
that reach almost everybody and give rise to social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of general concern. 

“Broadly speaking,” he added, “the economic and mone- 
tary problems with which this country is confronted, in 
so far as they are conditioned by current political doctrine, 
or affected by contemporary political leadership, are 
treated about alike by each of the major parties. The 
plain fact of the matter is that the economic philosophy 
to which industry largely subscribes, and upon which this 
nation’s industrial greatness was built, has today no im- 
portant political advocate.” Yet, he said, “the conse- 
quences of the inflation in which this country is now in- 
volved extend far beyond the immediate special interests 
of industry, and the solution of those problems which in- 
flation presents lies primarily in the field of political ac- 
tion. . 

“Mankind, with an incorruptible determination to 
achieve the dignity of individual freedom, has struggled 
for centuries with the problem of contriving a government 
powerful enough to protect him, without creating a force 
strong enough to enslave him. . . . Two devices have 
evolved through which men have at times, and to some 
degree, restrained and controlled those to whom the power 
to govern has been delegated. One is the ballot box, 
through which the personnel of those in power can, on 
occasion, be changed. The other is the establishment and 
maintenance of a sound monetary system through which 
the activities of governments can be restrained and con- 
tained within those limits prescribed by the amount of 
taxes that can be collected and by the credit standing that 
can be maintained in a free, unregulated, and unrestricted 
money market.” The latter restraint, he maintained, has 
been largely removed today, by arbitrary manipulation of 
money. The accumulating issue of irredeemable currency 
and credit instruments by government is called the major 
cause of inflation. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s remedies would be (1) the restora- 
tion of a sound “hard” monetary system based on gold; 
(2) the funding of the federal debt into long-term bonds ; 
(3) the revision of the tax structure to offer more encour- 
agement to saving and capital formation; (4) “the reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditures to the lowest level con- 
sistent with adequate military defense and the carrying 
forward of the more urgent of the government’s domestic 
activities and projects’; and (5) keeping the federal 
budget safely in balance. 


The Congress adopted resolutions on economic controls 
in which it is stated that “experience has clearly shown 
that compulsory economic controls seriously hinder pro- 
duction and distribution” ; and that “public interest there- 
fore requires that no such compulsory controls be imposed 
on a peacetime economy.” If Congress “should find com- 
pulsory controls necessary to meet national defense re- 
quirements at the expense of civilian needs,” the controls 
should be “restricted to those absolutely necessary .. . 
administered in close cooperation with industry .. . re- 
viewed by Congress from time to time as to need of con- 
tinuation,” and “removed as soon as possible.” 

As to government spending, “on the basis of a study of 
the federal budget . . . by the Government Spending Com- 
mittee of the NAM” it was recommended that Congress 
“adopt a legislative budget ceiling not in excess of $37 
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billion for the fiscal year [1949-50].” This goal would 
be attained by improvements in general organization and 
administration, by unification of military services, by re- 
current appraisals of the foreign-aid program, by restrict- 
ing public works, by reducing surplus personnel and elimi- 
nating duplicate or unnecessary agencies and activities, and 
by restricting and reducing grants-in-aid to states and 
localities. 

A group session was devoted to the subject of a general 
federal excise tax. This was advocated by Lothair Teetor 
of the Perfect Circle Corporation, vice chairman of 
NAM’s Taxation Committee, who concluded by urging 
manufacturers and their associations to “give serious con- 
sideration to a general manufacturers’ excise tax in lieu 
of the present hodge-podge system. When and if such a 
tax is adopted, with accompanying substantial reduction 
in the individual income tax, our free economic system 
will again be in a position to maintain its necessary and 
historical rate of growth.” Dr. Harley L. Lutz, NAM’s 
tax consultant, supported this position. On the other 
hand, Arthur R. Kaiser of Sears Roebuck and Company, 
insisting on drastic reduction of government expenditures, 
opposed a general excise tax—‘nothing more than a sales 
tax with a fancy name”—on the ground that it “would 
impinge more sharply on the lower-income group, . . . 
who are least able to bear the tax burden.” Professor 
C. L. Harriss of Columbia favored a few selected excises, 
but opposed a general tax on manufactures. 


The Congress took no position on this issue, but ap- 
proved a resolution from the Taxation Committee (Don 
G. Mitchell of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., chair- 
man), which included among its recommendations that 
any substantial margin in federal revenues should be used 
for “reduction of individual income taxes as long as rates 
are so high as to seriously restrict the accumulation of 
venture capital.” 


Management-Labor Relations 


This subject occupied about one third of the time of the 
three-day meeting. We quote briefly from some of the 
addresses at three different sessions. 

Earl Bunting, former president and now managing di- 
rector of NAM: “A terrific metamorphosis has come about 
in management’s thought processes. Remember the 
boiled-shirt reserve of the old-style annual report, which 
few stockholders and even fewer employes could under- 
stand. And contrast it with the efforts made by the con- 
scientious corporation executive to supply both investors 
and employes with a clear account of the operations of 
their part of the enterprise system. A start toward un- 
derstanding has been made. The way is open. But to 
achieve united purpose and effective teamwork there is 
still a long straight road for management to travel.” 


S. C. Allyn, president of National Cash Register Com- 
pany: “Companies which rank highest in public esteem 
and favor are those which do the best job of meeting the 
human and social problems of their employes, as well as 
participating in the worthwhile activities of the communi- 
ties in which they are located. . . . It can hardly be mere 
coincidence that ... the companies . . . ranking highest in 
the public estimation have had the least labor difficulties 
in the past ten years.... 

“We cannot escape the conclusion that the greatest fac- 
tor in shaping the public’s impression of a corporation in 
its own community is what the employe himself thinks of 
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the company he works for. . . . Good public relations be- 
gin at home. Management .. . cannot fully realize its 
responsibilities to the community without first realizing its 
responsibilities to its employes. . . . The satisfied worker 
becomes an animated conduit to relay the message of good 
will, service, and therefore cooperation to the public.” 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of General Mills, Inc. : “You 
can be quite sure that every man on the payroll has cer- 
tain personal aspirations: (1) He wants to get ahead. 
(2) He wants the assurance of security for himself and 
his family. (3) He wants recognition as an individual, 
and of the part he plays in the whole organization. . . . 
Management must apply itself with all the vigor it can 
command to the task of satisfying the complete wants of 
its personnel. These wants are psychological as well as 
material. They range over the whole gamut of human 
emotions, and they are changing constantly. Management 
must be quick to adapt its methods and its thinking to the 
changing wants of employes in this high-powered, highly 
industrialized civilization of ours... . With our employes 
on our side, we will have won a toe-hold on the great task 
of public relations which faces all industry.” 


Cloud Wampler, president of Carrier Corporation and 
national vice president of NAM: “Is management the 
representative of capital? Of course it is. But surely 
management is not solely the representative of capital. 
For management simply must be interested in representing 
labor as well as capital, since the two of them make up 
the partnership which management has” to cause “to 
work together in harmony for the good of the enterprise 
as a whole. This end can be attained only if the enter- 
prise profitably furnishes something of value to all par- 
ties concerned—labor, and capital, and management, and 
consumers and society.” 


Wallace F. Bennett, president-elect of NAM? recounted 
the efforts of NAM during the past ten years to promote 
continuity and stabilization of employment, not only by 
resolutions, radio broadcasts, and other publicity, but also 
by employment stabilization “clinics” carried on in co- 
operation with trade and local associations in all parts of 
the country. More than 260 of these clinics have been 
held in 1947 and 1948, attended by thousands of employ- 
ers. He called attention to an NAM booklet on “Em- 
ployment Stabilization” written out of this experience. 

“Security and opportunity,” he said, “is the American 
dream . . . for the man who works in a plant and the man 
who manages it... . This is not one problem to be solved 
successfully with a national formula developed by national 
agencies. Not even the federal government can do it. 
There are in fact as many individual and local problems 
as there are plants and communities; and the answer can 
only come plant by plant, department by department, may- 
be even man by man. For security is a personal thing. ... 

“If we can recognize the plus of the partnership of 
ownership, management, and men, and are willing to 
share its rewards equitably, we may be able to unlock the 
immeasurable power of the vast resources . . . that lie 
fallow and dormant when a man just has a job. Miracles 
can occur when he realizes that everyone in the company, 
from the boss down, is on his team... . If we can help 


2 Mr. Bennett, NAM’s new president, is president of a paint and 
varnish manufacturing company, employing about 225 persons, in 
Sait Lake City—a native of Utah and a graduate of the University 
of Utah. 


our people to feel that they are a vital part” of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system—‘and not its victims, as they 
are taught by those who would destroy it”—and “if we 
can demonstrate in our own plants that security and op- 
portunity come from it and will be lost if they abandon or 
destroy it, we will have served our country well.” 


Morris Sayre, president of Corn Products Refining 
Company and retiring president of NAM (and continuing 
chairman of the board), made the concluding address, 
from which we quote: 


“There’s no use in blinking the fact that too many 
Americans are skeptical . .. of our American opportunity 
system. They do not see for themselves equality of op- 
portunity to get ahead, to enjoy the fruits of courage and 
hard work. They are discouraged by real or fancied dis- 
criminations of one kind or another. They have seen 
their roads to individual progress blocked by circum- 
stances over which they had little or no control . . . about 
which no one else except political demagogues and un- 
scrupulous leaders have seemed to care. 

“We of management realize that such circumstances do 
exist and that they will occur in a human system such as 
ours. We realize, too, that much can be done to mitigate 
them, and enlightened management is earnestly working 
to that end. Moreover enlightened management has recog- 
nized that men don’t work merely for wages.” It “has 
found that men want more than steady jobs and high 
wages; ... have yearnings far more important to them 
than their economic ambitions; ... want to live lives and 
not just earn livings. ... They aspire, as human beings, 
to recognition of their rightful status as human beings in 
society, to prestige as valuable members of society, .. . 
and to opportunities for self-development. . . . 

“And so long as these natural desires on the part of so 
many millions of our people . . . are unsatisfied, a bed- 
rock essential to national unity is lacking. That’s why 
we've got to put substance behind our pride in American 
unity. We owe it to America, and we owe it to a war- 
weary and peace-seeking world.” 


NAM Counsel on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Raymond S. Smethurst, counsel, at the labor relations 
panel of the NAM Congress of American Industry: 

“Insistence upon repeal of the present law and reenact- 
ment of the Wagner Act, before discussing any improve- 
ment in its one-sided nature, offers little assurance that 
certain segments of organized labor are any more willing 
to agree on amendments than they were at Presdent Tru- 
man’s Labor-Management Conference of 1945, or during 
consideration of the Taft-Hartley Act by the Congress in 
1947. But, if agreement is to be sought, the sensible ap- 
proach would be to confer before—not after—Congress 
acts. 


“Employers, generally, I am confident, would cooperate 
in any way possible to eliminate or correct any provisions 
of existing law which, by experience, have proved unfair 
to employes or detrimental to the legitimate interests of 
labor unions. No agreement between industry and labor, 
however, should be permitted to weaken provisions of ex- 
isting law which were inserted for the protection of the 
farmer, the small merchant, or the public at large. Nor 
should employers interpret the current demands of a few 
labor spokesmen as an authorization from the rank and 
file to destroy terms of the Taft-Hartley Act intended 
for protection of individual freedom to work.” 
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